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In birds there is no maftication, or comminution of the 
meat in the mouth ; but in i'uch as are not carnivorous, it is 
immediately fwallowcd into the crop or craw , or at leaft into 
a kind of ante-ftomach, which I have obferved in manv, 
efpecially pifeivorous birds. R ay m the Creation. 

Lra \vfish. u. f. [ fometimes written crayfijh, properly crevice ; 
in )• rench ecrcvijje.] A fmall cruftaceous fi(h found in brooks; 
the fmall lobfter of frefh water. 

I hofe that caft their fhell are the lobfter, the crab, the 
crawfijb , the hodmandod or dodman, and the tortoife. Bacon. 

Let me to crack live crawfijb recommend. Pope’s Her. Jm. 
The common crawfijb , and the large fea crawfijb , both 
produce the itones called crabs eyes. In part of June, in 
July, and part of Auguft, this animal not only cafts its fhell, 
but its very rtoinach is alfo confumed and digefted, by a new 
one growing in its place. Hill on the Materia Medico. 

I o CRAWL, v.n, [krit'len, Dutch.] 

1. I o creep ; to move with a flow motion ; to move without 
rifing from the ground, as a worm. 

That crawling infeft, who from mud began ; 

Warm’d by my beams, and kindled into man ! Dryd.Auren. 

T. he dreams but juft contain’d within their bounds. 

By flow degrees into their channels crawl ; 

And earth incrcafcs as the waters fall. Dryden. 

A worm finds what it fcarches after, only by feeling, as it 
crawls from one thing to another. Crew’s 'CoJ'mol. b. ii. c. 8. 

1 he vile worm, that yefterday began 
I o crawl ; thy fellow-creature, abject man ! Prior. 

2. To move weakly, and flowly. 

’Tis our firft intent 

.T o (hake all cares and buflncls from our age, 

While we unburthen’d crawl tow’rd death. Shakefi. K. Lear. 
I hey like tall fellows crept out of the holes ; and fecretly 
crawling up the battered walls of the fort, got into it. K nolies. 

A look fo pale no quartane ever gave ; 

7 hy dwindled legs l'eem crawling to a grave. Dryd. Juvenal. 
He was hardly able to crawl about the room, far lets to look 
after a troublcfome bufinefs. A r but bn. Hijiory of John Bull. 

Man is a very worm by birth. 

Vile reprile, weak and vain 1 

A while he crawls upon the earth. 

Then fhrinks to earth again. Swift. 

It will be very necefTary for the threadbare gownman, and 
every child who can crawl , to watch the fields at harveft- 
time. Swift. 

3. To move about hated and defpifed. 

Cranmer 

Hath crawl'd into the favour of the king. 

And is his oracle. ShaheJ fare's Henry VIII. 

Rcfledt upon that litter of abfurd opinions that crawl about 
the world, to the difgrace of reafon. South's Sermons. 

How will the condemned finner then crawl forth, and ap- 
pear in his filth and fhame, before that undefiled tribunal ? 

South’s Sermons. 

Behold a rev’rend fire, whom want of grace 
Has made the father of a namcicfs race. 

Crawl through the ftreet, lhov’d on, or rudely prefs’d 
By his own Ions, that pafs him by unblels’d ! Pope , E; ijl i. 

Cra'wi.er. n.f [from crawl.] A creeper; any thing that 
creeps. 

Cra'yfish. n.f. [See Crawfish ] 7 'he river lobfter. 

7 'he cure of the muriatick and armoniack faltncfs requires 
to ufe flimy meats ; as (hails, tortoifes, jellies, and crayfijhes. 

Flayer on the Humours. 

Cra'yon. n.f. [ crayon , French.] 

r. A kind of pencil ; a roll of pafte to draw lines with. 

Let no day pafs over you without drawing a line ; that is to 
fay, without working, without giving fome ltrokes of the 
pencil or the crayon. Dryden’ s Dufr^ noy. 

2. A drawing or defign done with a pencil or crayon. 

To CRAZE, v. a. [ ecrafir , French, to break to pieces.] 

1 . To break ; to crufh ; to weaken. 

In this confideration the anl wer of Calvin untoFarrcl, con- 
cerning the children of Popifh parents, doth feem crazed. Hook. 

Relent, fwcet Hermia; and, Lyfander, yield 
Thy crazed title to my certain right. Sbakefpcare. 

Then through the firey pillar, and the cloud, 

God looking forth, will trouble all his holt, 

And craze their chariot-wheels. Mi.tons Par ad. Lofi, b. xii. 

2. To powder. 

The tin ore pafll-th to the crazing mill, which, between two 
grinding ftones, bruifeth it to a fine fand. Carew's Survey. 

3. To crack the brain ; to impair the intellect. 

» 1 lov’d him, friend. 

No father his fon dearer : true, to tell thee. 

That grief hath craz’d my wits. Sbakefpcare' s King Lear . 

Wickednefs is a kind of voluntary frenzy, and a chofcn 
diftraCtion; and every finner does wilder and more extrava- 
gant things than any man can do that is crazed and out of his 
wits, only with this fad difference, that he knows better what 
he docs. Tillotfon. 

Cra'zedness. n.f [from crazed.] Decrepitude; brokennefs; 
diminution of intellect. 
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The nature, as of men that have fick bodies, fo likewift r 
the people in the crazednefs of their minds, pofTefTed with dif 
like and difcontentment at things prefent, is to imagine tW 
any thing would help them. Hooker* P„ £ 

Craziness, n, f, [from crazy . J * 

1 . State of being crazy ; imbecillity ; weaknefs. 

Touching other places, fhc may be faid to hold them as one 
Ihould do a wolf by the ears ; nor will I fpcak now of the 
crazinefs of her title to many of them. Howel’s Focal For, it 

1. Weaknefs of intellect. A' 

Cr a'zy. adj. [ecrase, French.] 

1. Broken; decrepit. 

Come, my lord. 

We will beftowyou in fome better place; 

Fitter for ficknefs and for crazy age. Shakefi. Henry VI. 
When people are crazy, and in diforder, it is natural for 
them to groan. DEJlranrt 

2. Broken witted ; fluttered in fhc intellect. 4 ’ 

The queen of night, whofc large command 
Rules all the fea and half the land. 

And over moift and crazy brains, 

In high fpring-tides, at midnight reigns. Hudibras , p. iii. 

3. Weak; feeble; fluttered. 

Phyfick can but mend our crazy flare. 

Patch an old building, not a new create. Dryden' s Fables. 

Were it pofliblc that the near approaches of eternity, whe- 
ther by a mature age, a crazy conflitution, or a violent fick- 
nefs, fhould amaze fo many, had they truly confidercd. Wake. 

Creacht. n f. [an Irilh word.] 

In thefe faft places they kept their troughs, ' or herds of cat- 
tle, living by the milk of the cow, without hufbandrv or 
tillage. Davies on Ireland. 

I o Creak, v.n. [corrupt from crack. ] 

1. To make a harlh protracted noife. 

Let not the creaking of fhoes, nor the ruftling of filks, be- 
tray thy poor heart to women. ShakeJp, arc's 'King Lear 

No door there was th’ unguarded houfe to keep, 

On creaking hinges turn’d, to break his fleep. Dryd. Fables: 

2 . It is fometimes ufed of animals. 

The creaking locufts with my voice confpire. 

They fry’d with heat, and I with fierce defire. Dryd. Virgil. 

CREAM, n.f [ cremor , Latin.] 

1. The unCtuous or oily part of milk, which, when it is cold, 
floats on the top, and is changed by the agitation of the chum 
into butter; the flower of milk. 

It is not your inky brows, your black filk hair. 

Your bugle eye-balls, nor your cheek of cream. 

That can entame my fpirits to your worlhip. Sbakefpcare. 
I am as vigilant as a cat to fteal cream. ShakeJp. Henry IV. 
Cream is matured and made to rife more fpeedily, by putting 
in cold water ; which, as it feemeth, getteth down the whey. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijiory, N 8 . 314. 

How the drudging goblin fwet, 

To earn his crtwri-bowl duly fet; 

When in one night, ere glimpfe of morn, 

His Ihadowy flail hath threfh’d the corn. 

Let your various creams incircled he 
With fwelling fruit, juft ravifli’d from the tree, 

Milk, Handing Lmc time, naturally l'eparates into an oily 
liquor called cream, and a thinner, blue, and more ponderous 
liquor called Ikimmed milk. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2 . It is ufed for the beft part of any tiling; as, the cream oj a 

jejl. 

To Cream, v.n [from the noun.] To gather cream. 

7 here are a fort of men, whofc vifages 
Do cream and mantle like a ftanding pond ; 

And do a wilful ftift’nefs entertain, 

With purpofe to bedreft in an opinion 

Of wifdoin, gravity, profound conceit. Sbak. Mcrth. of] cn. 

To Cream, v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fleim off the cream. 

2. To take the flower and quintcfiencc of any thing: fo ufed 
fomewhere by Swift. 

Cream-faced, adj. [ cream and faced.] Pale; coward- 
looking. 

Thou crcam-fac'd lown. 

Where got’ft thou that goofe-look. Sbakefpcare s Macbeth. 

Cre'amy. adj [from cream.] Full of cream; having the na- 
ture of cream. 

CRE' ANCE. n.f. [French.] Is, in falconry, a fine fmall line, 
fattened to a hawk’s Ieafti when file is firft lured. 

CREASE, n.f. [from creta, Latin, ch.dk. Skinner.] A maik 
made by doubling any thing. 

Men of great parts are unfortunate in bufinefs, became 
they go out of the common road : I onccdefired lord Boling- 
broke to obferve, that the clerks ufed an ivory knife, with a 
blunt edge, to divide paper, which cut it even, only requiring 
a ftrong hand ; whereas a Iharp penknife would go out of t 0 
creafe , and disfigure the paper. .^ W \, 

To Crease, v.a. [from the noun.] To mark anything -J 
doubling it, fo as to leave the imprefEon. 

To CREATE, v.a. [ires, Latin.] 
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To form out of nothing ; to caufe to exift. 

In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth; 

Gen. 1. r. 

Wc having but imperfedl ideas of the operations ofour 
minds, and much imperfeder yet of the operations of God, 
run into great difficulties about free created agents, which rea- 
fon cannot well extricate itfelf out of. Locke. 

To produce ; to canfe ; to be the occafion. 

Now is the time of help : your eye in Scotland 
Would create foldiers, and make women fight. 

To doff their dire diftrelTes. Sbakefpcare' s Macbeth 

His abilities were prone to create in him great confidence of 
undertakings, and this was like enough to betray him to great 
errours and many enemies. King Charles. 

Thev eclipfe the cleared truths, by difficulties of their 
own creating, or no man could mifs his way to heaven for 

want of light. °f Pie, y- 

None knew, ’till guilt created fear, 

What darts or poifon’d arrows were. Rofcommon. 

Muft I new bars to my own joy create, 

Refufe myfelf what I had forc’d from fate ? Dryd. Aurcngz. 
Long abftincnce is troublcfome to acid conftitutions, by 
the uncafincfs it creates in the ftomach. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
To beget. 

And the iffiie there create , 

Ever (hall be fortunate. Shakefp. Midfummcr- Night’s Dream. 
To inveft with any new character. 

Arife my knights of the battle: I create you 
Companions to our perfon, and will fit you 
With dignities becoming your eftates. ShakeJp. CymbeKne. 
?. 7’o give any new qualities ; to put any thing in a newftate. 
7 'he beft Britifh undertaker bad but a proportion of three 
thoufand acres for himfelf, with power to create a manor, and 
hold a court-baron. Davies on Ireland. 

Crf A*rioN. n.f. [from create.] 

1. The act of creating or conferring exiftence. 

Confidcr the immenfity of the Divine Love, exprefled in 
all the emanations of his providence; in his creation , in his 
confervation of us. Taylor. 

2. 7 'hc adt of invefting with new qualities or character ; as, the 
creation of peers. 

3. 7 'he things created ; the univei fe. 

As fubjedts then, the whole creation came; 

And from their natures Adam them did name. Denham. 

Such was the faint, who fhone with ev’ry grace, 
Refledting, Mofes like, his matter's face; 

God faw his image lively was exprefs’d. 

And his own work as his creation blefs’d. 

Nor could the tender new creation bear 
Th’ exccflive heats or coldnefs of the year. 

In days of yore, no matter where or when. 

Before the low creation fwarm’d with men. 

4. Any thing produced, or caufed. 

Art thou not, fatal vifion, fcnfiblc 
To feeling as to fight ? Or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a falfe creation. 

Proceeding from the heat-opprefled brain ? Shake/. Macbeth. 
Crfa'tive. adj. [from create ] 

1. Having the power to create. 

2. Exerting the adt of creation. 

To trace the outgoings of the ancient of days in the firft 
inftance, and of his creative power, is a rcfearch too great 
for mortal enquiry. So th's Sermons. 

But come, ye generous minds, in whofe wide thought, 
Of all his works, creative beauty burns 
With warmeft beam. Thomfon's Spring. 

Crea'toR. n.f [ creator , Latin.] 7 he being that beftows 
exiftence. 

Open, ye heavens, your living doors ; let in 
1 lie great creator, from his work return’d 
Magnificent; his fix days work, a world Milt. Parad. Lojl. 
When you lie down, clofe your eyes with a Ihort prayer, 
commit yourfelf into the hands of your faithful creator-, and 
when you have done, truft him with yourfelf, as you muft do 
^ when you are dying. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 

Gr 1 ATURE. n.f. [creatura, low Latin.] 

1. A being not felf-exiftent, but created by the fupreme power. 

Were thefe perfons idolaters for the worlhip they did not 
give to the Creator, or for the worlhip they did give to his 
creatures. Stillingfieet's Defence if Difcourfe on Rom. Idol. 

2. Any thing created. 

God’s firft creature was light. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

imperrect the world, and all the creatures in it, muft be 
acknowledged in many refpeas to be. Tillotfon, Sermon i. 

3- An animal not human. 

The queen pretended fatisfaftion of her knowledge only 
In killing creatures vile, as cats and dogs. Shakefi Cymbeline 

4- A general term for man. 

Yet crime in her could never creature find ; 

But for his love, and for her own felf-fakc, 

bhe wander’d had from one to other Ind. Fairy Queen, b. i. 


Dryden’ s Fables. 
Dryden' s Virgil. 
Parnel. 
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Moll curfed of all creatures under Iky, 

Lo Tantalus, I here tormented lye. Fairy Queen, b. ii. c. 7; 

Though he might burft fiis lungs to call for help. 

No creature would aflift or pity him. Rofcommon. 

5: A word of contempt for a human being. 

Hence ; home, you idle creatures, get you home ; 

Is this a holiday ? Shakcfpeare' s Julius Cafar. 

He would into the (lews, 

And from the common creatures pluck a glove, 

And wear it as a favour. Shakejpeares Richard III. 

I’ve heard that guilty creatures , at a play. 

Have, by the very cunning of the fcenc, 

Been ftruclc lo to the foul, that prcfcntly 

7 'bey have proclaim’d their malefactions. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Nor think to-night of thy ill-nature. 

But of thy follies, idle creature. _ p >jf- 

A good poet no fooncr communicates his works, but it is 
imagined he is a vain young creature, given up to the ambi- 
tion of fame. Pope. 

6. A word of petty tendernefs. 

And then, fir, would he gripe and wring my hand ; 

Cry, Oh fwcet creature , and then kifs me hard. Shakejpeare. 

Ah, cruel creature, whom do’ft thou defpife ? 

The gods, to live in woods, have left the Ikies. Dryd. Virg. 
Some young creatures have learnt their letters and lyllables 
by having them pafted upon- little tablets. IVaits. 

7. A perfon who owes bis rife or his fortune to another. 

He fent to colonel Maifcy to. fend him men, which he, 
being a creature of Ltlcx s, refuted; Clarendon. 

7 he duke’s creature he defired to be efteemed. Clarendon. 

Great princes thus, when favourites they raife. 

To juftify their grace, their creatures prailc. Dryd. Aurcngz. 
7'he defign was diicovcrcd hy a perfon whom every body 
knows to be the creature of a certain great man. Swift. 

Cre'aturely. adj. [from creature ] Having the qualities of 
a creature. 

The feveral parts of relatives, or creaturely infinites, may 
have finite proportions to one another. Chcyne’s Phil. Prin. 

Cre'britude. n.J. [from crcbcr, frequent, Latin.] Frequent- 
nefs. Diet. 

Crf.'rrous. adj. [from creber, LittLn.] Frequent. Diet. 

CRE'DENCE. n.j. [from credo, Lat. credence, Norman Fr.] 

1. Belief; credit. 

Nc iet it feem, that credence this exceeds ; 

For he that made the fame was known right well, 

To have done much more admirable deeds ; 

It Merlin was. Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. 7. ft an. 36. 

Love and wifdom. 

Approv’d fo to your majefty, may plead 
I or ample credence. Shakcfpeare' s All’s well that ends well. 

They did not only underhand give out that this was the 
true carl, but the friar, finding fome credence in the people, 
took boldnefs in the pulpit to declare as much. Bacon's H. Vll. 

2. That which gives a claim to credit or belief. 

After they had delivered to the king their letters of credence , 
they were led to a chamber richly furnifhed. Hayward. 

CREDF'NDA. n.f. [Latin.] Things to be believed ; articles 
of faith ; diftiuguifhed in theology from agenda, or practical 
duties. 

Thefe were the great articles and creclenda of Chriftianity, 
that fo much ftartled the world. South’s Sermons. 

Cre'dent. adj. [credens, Latin.] 

1. Believing; eafy of belief. 

Then weigh whatiofs your honour may fuftain. 

If with too credent ear you lift’ his fongs. ShakeJp. Hamlet. 

2. Having credit ; not to be queftioned. 

My authority bears a credent bulk. 

That no particular fcandal once can touch. 

But it confounds the breather. Shakefp. Mcafire for Meafttre. 

Credential, n.j. [from credens, Latin ] 7 'hat which gives 
a title to credit ; the warrant upon which belief or authority 
is claimed. . 1 

A few perfons of an odious and defpifed country could not 
have filled the world with believers, had they not Ihown un- 
doubted credentials from the Divine Perfon who fent them on 
fuch a melfagc. Addijon or. /•> Chrijiian Religion. 

Credibility, n.f. [from credible.] Claim to credit; poffibi- 
hty of obtaining belief ; probability. 

I he firft of thofe opinions 1 (hall (hew to be altogether in- 
credible. and the latter to have all the w edibility and evidence 
of which a thing of that nature is capable Tillotfon , Serm. i. 

Calculate the feveral degrees of credibility and conviction* 
by which the one evidence liirpafieth the other. Atterbury. 

Cre'dible. adj. [crcdibilis, Latin.] Worthy of credit; de- 
ferving of belief ; having a juft claim to belief. 

The ground of credit is the credibility of things credited- 
and tmngs are made credible, cither by the known condition 
and qual.ty of the uttercr, or by the manifeft likelihood' of 
truth in themfclvcs. jj cq l 


None can demonftrate to me, that- there is' San Ma^d as 

perfons, I am 
F i letjon. Preface. 
Cre'dibleness. 
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